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GLENBURNIE-ON-LAKE-GEORGE 


There is only a definite amount of land to an 
island and a definite length of shore line to a lake. 

For the same reason that real-estate values on 
Manhattan Island are continually increasing, so 
are the lot values at Glenburnie. 

Beautiful lake front building lots for sale, Also 
several lots on terrace overlooking park, with ex- 
tended view of Lake and Mountains. 

For a good and safe investment secure a lot at 
Glenburnie at the present low prices. Send for 
full particulars and list of present lot owners. 


WILLIAM E. WALTON & SON, 
Glenburnie-on-Lake-George, N. Y. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 


I offer for sale to close an estate, 1 certificate 
for 3 shares full paid, and | certifieate for 3 shares 
“50% paid” of above company. 

J. H. MITCHELL, 
421 Chestnut St., 


Phila. 


MOYLAN, PA. 


For Rent—A home for the summer months. All 
modern conveniences. Edwin A. Hoopes 


MILLINERY — Bonnets, and toq- 


to order, Retrim- 
ming, rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21st St., Phila, 








Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED—POSITION AS ATTENDANT OR 

earetaker for elderly lady. Refined and 
reliable. Near Phila. Reference. Address No. 
19, this office, 


ANTED — AT APINGTON FRIENDS’ 

School, a woman for the position of Precept- 
ress, to take charge of the students in matters per- 
taining to their comfort, heaith and general well 
being. No housekeeping duties. Some teaching 
experience would be of advantage, though not 
a necessary qualification. Apply to Louis B. 
Ambler, Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
WANTED. — WORK BY THE DAY BY A 

good house cleaner. Address H. J. Stahl, 
210 N. 11th St., Phila. 


WANTED PAINTING, WHITE WASHING, 


Carpenter Work, Gardening, etc., by a man- 
of-all-work. H. J. Stahl, 210 N. lith St., Phila, 


YOUNG WOMAN DESIRES A POSITION 
as companion or secretary for the summer 
season 1910. Address 12, this office 


ANTED—POSITION AS 
in a small family; 
or Suburbs; reference 


HOUSEKEEPER 
reliable and neat. Phila. 
Address No. 18, this office. 


WO COLLEGE GRADUATES WISH POSI- 


tions for July and August as tutors or mothers’ 
helpers. Address 103, this «ffice. 


Continued on page tii 


LARGE HATS, TOQUES @& BONNETS 
of the wearable kind yet in keep- 


ing with the Summer Fashions 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 


.. PHILADELPHIA 


HOMES DURING 
YEARLY MEETING WEEK 


The Committee on Homes of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting are Clarkson Fogg, 1114 Mt. Vernon St.: 
John Comly, 1529 Centennial Ave.: Matilda K. 
Lobb, 1702 N. 18th St.; Rebecca Comly, 1529 Cen- 
tennial Ave.; Benjamin Walton, Fifteenth and 
Race Sts. The Committee will be glad to hear 
from Friends who expect to attend and desire aid 
in securing homes. Friends in the city having 
accommodations to offer to visiting Friends should 
notify the Committee. 


EDWARD ROBERTS | 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 ©& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1366. Philadelphia | 


THE PENNHURST 
Atlantic City. N. J. 


Always open; every hotel appointment and 
comfort ; rooms en suite with bath; free garage, 


WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU 


1126 CENTRAL Ave., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Closed until Third Month First, 1910. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 7 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


AGAMORE INN 
514 Tenth Ave., BELMAR, N. J. 


Equipped for winter patrons. Select, attractive 
and conveniently located to all points. 


Headquarters for Friends’ Supplies 


Many Friends when ordering Certificates of 
Marriage say they have already ordered their 
Invitations or Announcements. | want to impress 
on every one the importance of having this done 
right, and at the /owest price. Let me have your 
order for all engraved work. 


JUST OUT—Quaker Idylis by Gardner, Price $1.00 
Orders for any Friends’ Books (or for other books) attended to. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ Book Assoc 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


ATION 


—————————————————————————————o—o SO OQ*$*VP 


WATCHE 


that combine serviceable, time-keeping qualities with a neat 


appearance and at an attractive price. The Twenty-five dollar 


GEO. C. CHILO watch combines all these features to an exceptional degree. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


20 S. 10TH ST., PHILA. 
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(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
elass Matter. 
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902 Spring Garden St., 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Whose having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 

Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Our Photo Man 


is ready to develop your 
films and print your pic- 
tures, Prompt, careful 
work at moderate cost, 

All the standard cameras 
and supplies. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 











Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


/ W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 

Greene Street, above School House Lane. 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 

Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa, 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES: (oan Montgomery County, Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar, 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila, 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Whatever you may doubt, something there is 
which you deem true; here, then, is the ground on 
which your moral life is to be raised. 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 








The Church of the Spirit—Its Temple is all 
space; its Shrine the good heart; its Creed all 
truth; its Ritual works of love and utility; its Pro- 
fession of faith a manly life, works without, faith 
within, love for God and Man, 

THEODORE PARKER. 





THE SOUL’S DESIRE. 

Give me, Lord, eyes to behold thy truth; 

A seeing sense that knows the Eternal Right; 

A heart with pity filled and gentlest ruth; 

A manly faith that makes all darkness light; 

Give me the power to labor for mankind; 

Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak; 

Eyes let me be to groping men, and blind; 

A conscience to the base, and to the foolish, mind, 

And lead still further on such as thy kingdom seek. 
—Theodore Parker. 





CENTENARY OF THEODORE PARKER. 

The writings of Theodore Parker were much 
read by Friends fifty years ago, especially by those 
who were active workers for the abolition of slav- 
ery or other reforms. This advanced and schol- 
arly thinker was born at Lexington, Mass., Eighth 
month 24th, 1810, and died in Florence, Italy, 
Fifth month 10th, 1860. He was a farmer’s boy 
with very few school advantages, but he was an in- 
satiable student and passed all the examinations 
necessary for graduation at Harvard without at 
any time being in attendance there. He could not, 
therefore, receive the regular degree, but after- 
ward the honorary degree of A.M. was conferred 
upon him. He taught school several years, and 
continued to study. He completed a course in Di- 
vinity and became a minister in the Unitarian 
Church. After preaching in this church for a 
time he grew dissatisfied with some of its forms 
and severed his connection with it. Lowell says 
of him, in the inimitable characterization in his 
“Fable for Crtics,” he became “so ultra-cinian he 
shocked the Socinians.” From that time until his 
breakdown in health from lung 
preached to an independent congregation in Bos- 
ton that gathered in Music Hall, and on lecture 
platforms all over the country. 


trouble he | 





Several commemoration meetings will be held 
this year in centres of American thought and life 
as well as in foreign lands. Among these will be 
a meeting of the National Federation of Relig- 
ious Liberals in Philadelphia, Fifth month 10th 
and 11th, in the First Unitarian Church, Chestnut 
street, above Twenty-first, the day on which the 
meeting opens being the fiftieth anniversary of 
Parker’s death. 

At the opening session, Fifth month 10th, at 8 
p. m., Joseph May presiding, there will be three 
addresses: “‘The Story of Theodore Parker’s Life” 
will be told by Charles W. Wendte, former min- 
ister of the Theodore Parker Memorial Church, 
Boston; “Personal Reminiscences” will be given 
by Frank B. Sanborn, literary executor of Theo- 
dore Parker, Concord Mass.; and Henry W. Wilbur 
will tell of ‘Theodore Parker and the Progressive 
Friends of Longwood.” 

On the afternoon of Fourth-day, the 11th, be- 
ginning at 2 p. m., Anna Garlin Spencer will pre- 
side. There will be addresses as follows: “Theo- 
dore Parker as a Scholar,” by Franklin C. South- 
worth, president of Meadville (Pa.) Theological 
School; “Theodore Parker as Thinker, and the Re- 
ligious Problems of To-day,” by Richard W. Boyn- 
ton, of Buffalo, N. Y.; “Theodore Parker and the 
Function of the Preacher,” by William C. Gannett, 
of Rochester, N. Y.; “Theodore Parker and Per- 
sonal Religion,” by Oscar B. Hawes, of Geyman- 
town, Pa. 

At the closing session, on Fourth-day evening, 
there will also be four addresses: ‘“‘Theodore Park- 
er and the Anti-Slavery Cause Then and Now,” 
by Frank O. Hall, of New York; “Theodore Park- 
er and the Work of Social Reform,” by John 
Haynes Holmes, of New York; “Theodore Parker 
as an Abiding Influence,” by Henry Berkowitz, 
of Philadelphia; Valedictory, Charles E. St. John 
of Philadelphia. 

In speaking of Theodore Parker’s religion one 
of his biographers says of him: ‘‘The belief in God 
and the belief in immortality of the soul were 
cardinal with him; all else in the domain of specu- 
lative theology he was ready to let go.” His relig- 
ious attitude is voiced in the hymn of which he 
is the author, that is to be sung at the opening ses- 
sion of the Commemoration: 


“O thou great Friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below 
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Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

And call thy brethren forth from want and woe; 
We look to thee! thy Truth is still the Light 

Which guides the nations groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 

Yes! thou art still the Life; thou art the Way 

The holiest know; Light, Life, and Way of heaven 
And they who dearest hope and deepest pray, 

Toil by the Light, Life, Way, which thou hast given.” 


A LETTER FROM PORT ARTHUR. 

[For the first of this series of letters see issue of Second 
month 12th, 1910.] 

We spent two days at Port Arthur, going over 
the famous battlefields and fortifications. Every- 
where are the marks of that terrible siege; houses, 
many in complete ruin, others with broken gables 
and great gaping holes made by the shells from 
the Japanese artillery; the water front piled high 
with pieces of iron and wreckage from the sunken 
ships; but where the fearful record of war is seen 
in its greatest, most terrific destructiveness is on 
the surrounding hills where the fortifications once 
stood. They are not there now. Nothing but piles 
of stone and masonry, masses of broken bricks 
and trenches strewn with pieces of clothing, shoes 
and bits of shell remain to tell of the fierce strug- 
gle. In some places the hills have literally been 
torn to pieces by the terrible bombardment to 
which they were subjected. Trenches are every- 
where and the ground all around is covered by 
pock marks, where the shells struck and exploded. 
In front of each fort are the zigzag trenches made 
by the Japanese, who slowly and with frightful 
loss of life, worked their way nearer and nearer 
the enemy prepared at the last for a final desper- 
ate charge to conquer or die in the attempt. What 
fearful odds they had against them! An open 
country, no protection other than their hastily 
constructed breastworks, with their opponents 
entrenched behind permanent fortifications upon 
a commanding hilltop. What reckless bravery 
and unheard of valor on the one side and grim 
determination and heroic courage on the other. In 
storming one of the forts, assault after assault 


having failed, the commanding general, fearing 
complete defeat and annihilation, telegraphed to 


Tokio that it was impossible to take the position. 


The laconic reply came back: “The Emperor ex- 
pects his soldiers to do the impossible.” And they 


did. 


About two and a half miles back of the harbor 
and four or five miles away from the main de- 
fences is the famous two hundred and three metre 
hill, a small elongated eminence with steep sloping 
sides. Although this position was probably the 
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key to Port Arthur, it was not fortified until after 
some of the outer defences had fallen. Here was 
where the most desperate fighting of the war took 
place. For days the heavy fire of the Japanese 
artillery was concentrated upon it, and the face 
of the hill, once smooth and even, is now a mass 
of broken rock and deep pits, difficult to walk 
over. The entire top of the hill has been blown 
away and its shape completely changed. In the 
attack and defense of this spot during ten days 
of incessant fighting, the loss was over fourteen 
thousand men. 

To-day how quiet and peaceful the scene. The 
clouds of war have rolled away and the sunlight 
of a beautiful June day cast its glow upon the hill. 
The birds are singing and butterflies flutter among 
the flowers and grasses which nature has sent 
to cover her wounds. What a contrast to those 
days five years ago when the air was full of 
screaming shells and bullets; when the earth 
trembled under the terrific explosions of the artil- 
lery; when line after line of frantic maddened 
men rushed up these slopes to be cut down by the 
thousand; with the ground covered by heaps of 
human beings, torn and mangled; with blood run- 
ning in streams, when above the roar of battle 
were heard the piercing shrieks and agonized cries 
of the dying and the yells and curses of the living! 
What awful, dreadful destruction of human life; 


what sickening terrible carnage! And so fell Port 
Arthur. 













































F. C. HIcKs. 
Port Arthur, June 28, 1909. 


TOLERANCE A VITAL CONDITION. 

The more an American sees of other countries 
the more profound will be his feelings of gratitude 
that in his own land there is not merely complete 
toleration, but the heartiest good will and sym- 
pathy between sincere and honest men of different 
faiths—good will and sympathy so complete that 
in the innumerable daily relations of our Ameri- 
can life, Catholics and Protestants meet together 
and work together without thought of the differ- 
ence of creed being even present in their minds. 

This is a condition so vital to our national well 
being that nothing should be permitted to jeopar- 
dize it. —Theodore Roosevelt. 

























If your religion does not bring forth fruit in 
the life, all these things (reading the Bible, liking 
Sunday, and being fond of religious conversation) 
are as worthless in the sight of God as is the bar- 
ren vine in the thought of the gardner. 

—Beecher. 
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RELIGIOUS TRAINING FOR NEGROES. 


While industrial institutes and denominational 
schools are doing a helpful work for the negroes 
of the South, there is a need for a school that 
has for its special aim the religious training of 
leaders and uplift workers. There are 30,000 ne- 
gro preachers in the United States, and nine- 
tenths of these are lacking in education. To help 
meet this need, a National Religious Training 
School and Chautauqua for Negroes has been op- 
ened at Durham, North Carolina. The aim of 
this school is to instruct ministers and religious 
workers of all kinds for all denominations. It is 
under the care of an Advisory Committee of 
thirty-three members, fourteen of whom are resi- 
dents of North Carolina, and the others from 
twelve different states, including two from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The work of the school is planned along three 
lines: a Summer School, an All-the-year-round 
School, and Home Reading Bible Courses. The 
religious training will no doubt be all the more 
effectual because the school has some industrial 
features. The program for next summer has 
been announced. Many applications for the All- 
the-year-round School are on file. They have 25 
acres of land free, cash and pledges, $19,000, and 
need $41,000 in order to build an auditorium cost- 
ing $20,000, two dormitories, $30,000, and have 
$10,000 left for equipments and extension. The 
Charter of the School says: “All matters relat- 
ing to the general policy of the School and the 
expenditure and investment of money shall be 
submitted by the Trustees to the Advisory Com- 
mittee for approval.” 

Charles Alexander, who during six years of sac- 
rifice was editor and publisher of Alexander’s 
Magazine, Boston, for the uplift of the colored 
race, has been appointed special financial agent 
for this school. Contributions will be gladly re- 
ceived by him at 631 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
All checks sent him should be made payable to the 
Treasurer, Julian S. Carr, who is a mill owner 
and President of the First National Bank, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

The need of outside help for colored schools is 
evident from a paper read by Charles L. Coon, 
Superintendent of Schools, Wilson, N. C., before 
the Twelfth Annual Conference for Education in 
the’South. His investigations show that in eleven 
Southern States, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee, the 
amount annually expended for schools is $22,000,- 
000, and that although the negroes compose 40 
per cent. of the population they receive less than 











15 per cent. of this fund. South Carolina spent 
last year $10.34 for the education of the average 
white child, and only $1.70 for the education of 
the average colored child. 


FRIENDS AND THE “NEW THOUGHT.” 

[Extract from a private letter from an isolated and 
interested Friend to one who lives in Philadelphia.] 

In our remote corner of the heritage we know 
but little of what is passing or being done by and 
through the activities of Friends aside from what 
we glean from the columns of the Jntelligencer. 

I frequently see allusion made to the “New 
Thought,” and I am led to wonder what the new 
thought is? Have not Friends always believed in 
immediate Divine revelation, that God was always 
ready and willing to reveal to mankind all that 
was necessary for his salvation or preservation 
from wrongdoing? 

Are the “new thoughts” new ideas, or a dif- 
ferent method of applying them? Friends have 
ever encouraged their membership to be faithful 
te manifested duty. A good deal of emphasis in 
recent years has been laid upon “service.” 

Is service anything more than “love” exempli- 
fied and applied to the needs of everyday life? 
Those we love we desire to serve. If we love God 
we will endeavor to serve Him; if we love our fel- 
lowmen we will endeavor to assist in making their 
lives more fruitful in true enjoyment. 

We read that God is spirit; also that He is love, 
and that love purifies the heart. Then the infer- 
ence is that love is the manifestation of spirit 
whereby the spirit power is revealed to our hu- 
manity. The heart above alluded to, I conclude is 
not the material organ in our physical frames that 
sends the blood coursing through the veins to sus- 
tain and invigorate these animal bodies of ours, 
but it is the centre of the activities where the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual meet and blend their 
influences together, from which blending are 
evolved the highest conceptions of truth the human 
understanding is capable of. In this enlighten- 
ment we all may share if we will or desire. 

We have frequent allusion made to the dearth 
of vocal ministry in the Society of Friends. I 
have sometimes thought whether through the tra- 
ditions of the past we have not placed a wrong 
construction upon the requirements of the gospel 
ministry. If preaching the gospel is bringing glad 
tidings to the afflicted, and distressed, might it not 
be possible for many who are endeavoring to 
walk in the perfect way to give forth words of en- 
couragement and cheer to those who are sorrow- 
ing and distressed because of their wrong-doing. 
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Preaching is to me but the expressing in the | friend ordered drinks, asking George, in courtesy, 
clearest and most comprehensive language at our | to pay the bill. George, looking awed and 
command, the highest, purest thought that is ob- | thunderstruck, put down the money, and walked 
tainable from this blending of the spiritual and | quickly away. 
the intellectual before referred to; and if each In the life of this after great minister, this 
member of our religious organization would be | night with his young friends, this drink, sprung 


_— 
Vet coe alee a I EE eee 


7 dies 


faithful and willing thus to do, then we should 
have the best, and the purest ministry our Society 
is capable of attaining to. 


“TEMPERANCE AND MODERATION.” 

[Written for the Oxford, Pa., 
a “shut-in Friend.”] 

In the Book of Books, “the Bible,” we find these 
words: “And besides this, giving all diligence, add 
to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; and 
to knowledge temperance.”’ And again, in the same 
Book, “Let your moderation be known unto all 
men.” 

Also, resting upon one of the fundamental pre- 
cepts of the Society of Friends, and found in their 
Discipline, in the 4th Query, we read: “Are 
Friends clear of giving aid in any way to the 
manufacture, sale and use of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage, or in the preparation of food, and 
are they diligent in discouraging the same? Do 


Friends’ Association, by 


they avoid places where such liquors are sold and 
all places of a demoralizing tendency?” 

To start with these injunctions alone, we cannot 
fail to see why Friends have stood, as a body, or 
why they should stand to-day, for “temperance 


and moderation.” There may be exceptions to the 
rule of their adherence to these facts and truths, 
in some instances, but all true to their faith, and 
grounded upon the Higher Light within, cannot 
help but see their path, the sign-board plainly say- 
ing, “This is the way, walk ye in it.” It is the 
same way, the same faith, verified by facts and 
strengthened by the lives and deeds of such men as 
George Fox, Wm. Penn and many others, with 
their wives and womanhood of that day. Here is 
an instance in the life of one Friend—George 
Fox—in the early years of his manhood, even in 
his ’teens, and from where he, no doubt, came to 
realize the power and help in the words he so 
often quoted, “‘Friends, mind the light.” George 
had gone out with some of his fashionable 
young friends to spend the evening. In the course 
of their rambles, his friends led him into a public 
place where drinks were sold. One of his friends 
treated, and before George thought quickly and 
seriously enough, he had taken a drink of some 
preparation, from his young friend, which he 
learned was intoxicating, and immediately the 








upon him in such an inopportune way,—meant no 
sleep for him that night, and many walks alone 
beneath the trees, much communing under the 
stars and alone with nature, as was his custom 
when troubled—ere he found relief from his bur- 
den, or “Light” broke through the cloud that en- 
thralled him. With Wm. Penn, too, even in that 
day and age, we find, when he came to America, 
and liquors were sold, and to his much-looked- 
after “Red Men,” he did all he could to prevent 
their sale and use, and save them from it, know- 
ing its influence developed the savage in their na- 
ture—an obstacle to “The Great Treaty” Penn 
made with them under their much-loved and 
spreading elm tree, where, no doubt, many 
a conference had been held, before, between 
the braves, themselves. Even this tree 
spoke, for long years, of what had _ trans- 
spired there, of this man’s aims, of his wishes 
of his “moderation and temperance.” And the 
name “Elm” lives to-day as a synonym, pointing, 
on the one hand, to a man acquainted with the 
knowledge and power of the “Supreme,” and on 
the other—to a people—through the cloud of their 
birth, nature and environment, blindly looking up 
to it. And Randell, the writer, in speaking of 
George Fox and Wm. Penn, says, “No matter 
how great the light and truth vouchsafed to Geo. 
Fox, Wm. Penn and their fellow-workers in the 
same vineyard, it is but a feeble glimmer in com- 
parison with the full and perfect revelation that 
has been reserved for that coming day, when, 
“Throned on Zion’s brow, 
The soul shall rend the veil away, 
That blinds the Nation’s now.” 

And of more modern times, speaking of these 
fundamental truths, Samuel M. Janney said, when 
quite an old man, “My prayer to my Heavenly 
Father is, that he will continue his loving care, 
and guide me into the way of truth, and that I 
may, with Divine aid, hold out to the end.” 

John Jackson, of the same belief, says, “The 
Author of all good, the sun of the Spiritual World, 
can only be known through the influence of his 
‘Light’ or Spirit revealed to our spiritual percep- 
tion.” 

The life of John J. Cornell, his efforts in the 
cause of Temperance, bear out the words, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,”—as well as 


many others, who have passed from this life to 
the Great Beyond. 
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While to those to-day still marching in the bat- 
tlefield of life, come the same precepts, the same 
admonitions, the same injunction, “Mind the 
Light.”” The crosses, the privations, the hardships 
of Friends in earlier times, but show the fact 
and bear out the truth, it meant something, the 
thing they wrestled with, it meant something to 
stand for truth and mind the “Light” as revealed 
to them; it meant not only the foundation of the 
principles of the Society of Friends, it meant, too, 
the invisible Rock of Faith upon which each in 
dividual must stand, if they wish to bear aloft or 
march under the White Banner that throws out 
and radiates its influence for the good of mankind, 
for hearts, for homes, for God. How much life 
means, words refuse to tell, because they: cannot. 
They who float lazily down the stream, borne along 
with the tide, will not find the object for which 
they long, or that highest conception of inner life. 
They must lay their hands to the oar, must not 
drift with the many conditions surrounding them, 
but steer if they wish to attain to what is good, 
noble and true. 

The workers, in the field of action, gone beyond, 
who have no more part in the ranks of life’s pil- 
grimage, who sit no more by its camp-fire, are not 
simply buried from sight, their work and their 
actions hidden forever, for when the vital spark 
fled, their very lives spake the words, while their 
hands threw out the life-line, saying, “Take it, 
brother, pass it on.” 

Then to sum up the whole, “Why have Friends 
always stood for Temperance and Moderation?” 
I might say, could they stand otherwise faith- 
fully, with the Bible enjoining Temperance and 
Moderation, and to be faithful in all good works, 
the Discipline admonishing them, Geo. Fox’s 
“Mind the Light” (the Power of Truth within), 
with the lives, works and words of many others, 
coming to us through the ages, to substantiate it 
all, giving to us and making sure the ground on 
which we stand. With the poet Friend, John 
Greenleaf Whittier’s words, I close. 

“The path we tread with fear he trod, 
The whitest of the saints of God, 
And to show us where their feet were set, 
The light that lead them, shineth yet.” 
F. J. M. 


The income of the United States for 1908-09 
was, in round numbers, $604,000,000. Of this, 
$423,000,000 or 70 per cent. was spent for past 
wars and preparations for war, and $181,000,000, 
or 30 per cent. was left for all other purposes. 

—Poster of New York Peace Society. 





INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
(Concluded from issue of Fourth month 9th. ) 

What is the matter? You are working at the 
wrong end of the line of humanity in this com- 
munity. You want—I mean, we want—and must 
needs give the boy and the girl a better equip- 
ment for that which will make them appreciate 
a Hamilton Wright Mabie, or a Shakesperean 
scholar like Dr. Furness. They need a better 
equipment than the street corner, the tobacco 
store or pool and billiard education. 

*ardon this digression, if such you may call 
it, but to-day if there is any part of the human 
family more than another that I plead for, it is 
for neglected childhood, be that in the home of 
wealth or poverty. 

And just here, too, would I throw out this 
thought for you who deal with children, not to 
encourage the shirking of childish duties, depend- 
ing on others. Teach them that they, and they 
alone, are held responsible for tasks set or deeds 
done. Too frequently the parent lays blame of 
a boy’s failure for advancement in school to the 
teacher. The child may never prepare a lesson 
at home or school, and yet by some mysterious 
power on the part of the teacher, the boy or girl 
is supposed to advance regularly grade by grade. 


The voters who support the party that advo- 


cates and carries out the measure for raising 
revenue through and by the rum traffic, lay all 
blame for local drunkenness on the _ tavern- 
keeper. By their vote they legalize the traffic, 
they consent to and want the filthy lucre for re- 
plenishing the public purse and then condemn 
the man who makes it possible to thus finance 
affairs. It is always thus. Read history back- 
ward as you will, men and women are never wil- 
ling to shoulder their part of the responsibility 
in the progress of human affairs. 

In 1840 the great anti-slavery convention was 
held in London. Lucretia Mott and other of 
the women reformers were delegates thereto. 
The convention refused to accept them, and when 
Lucretia Mott wrote to Daniel O’Connell for his 
reasons for opposing their admission, he said 
there was no better reason than apprehension of 
the ridicule it might incite. To-day there are 
lesser lights than O’Connell who are afraid to 
share their responsibility in unpopular causes. 

All that we are and all that we can hope to 
be must come through self. We all are self-made, 
but the so-called self-made men and women re- 
cognized their own responsibility for the develop- 
ment of their latent powers. 

It was the recognition of Individual Responsi- 


bility that made Gladstone—that made Lincoln— 
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that made Frances E. Willard. They recognized 
the great secret of all success—that they, and 
they alone, must assume the responsibility of their 
own lives. ' 

And to-dav everywhere we find a growing ten- 
dency to foster and develop this spirit. Our best 
colleges and universities no longer attempt gov- 
ernment of the student body by a system of 
Don’ts; but they say, You, each one, are a part 
of this institution, and by your acts we stand or 
fall. And so almost an ideal system of govern- 
ment is instituted, that for each student becomes 
a law—a law unto self. 

And, last of all, we may turn to our own re- 
ligious organization. We may retrace its move- 
ments, and anon comes to us the fact that the 
followers—‘‘the Children of the Light,’’ mystics, 
if you choose to call us so—have been held indi- 
vidually responsible for our own religious growth. 
For, as Whittier has said: 

“We ask no organ’s soulless breath 
To drone the themes of life and death, 
No altar candle-lit by day, 

No ornate wordsman’s rhetoric-play, 
No cool philosophy to teach 

Its bland audacities of speech, 

No pulpit hammered by the fist 

Of loud asserting dogmatist. 

“With smile of trust and folded hands, 
The passive soul in waiting stands, 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew 
The One true Life its own renew. 
So to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery dimly understood 
That love of God is love of good.” 

Thus spake the loved poet of this religious or- 
ganization, thus is our faith to-day, believing 
that neither creeds nor rites founded and set 
forth by man can ever be a saving power to the 
individual, but that each one must work out his 
own salvation—each one must be accountable for 
every talent committed to his care. Each one 
must worship the All Father alone, without man 
as the mediator. 

In the spiritual, moral, intellectual and religious 
of our being we are responsible. And it is only 
as we keep in touch with that Great Unseen that 
we call God that we reach our highest develop- 
ment. 





Malnutrition, bad air, and over-crowding, swell 
the columns which tell of tuberculosis, pneumo- 
nia, diphtheria, and every kindred disease. The 
slum is the great culture medium of civilization, 
wherein huge cultures of disease are growing, 
ready when ripe to rise and sweep the city streets. 
—AHollis Godfrey, in The Atlantic. 


THE POEMS OF PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 

Phillis Wheatley was born in Africa about 1753. 
At the age of eight she was brought to America 
and sold as a slave to Mrs. John Wheatley of Bos- 
ton. Within a year she learned to read and write 
English. She later acquired a knowledge of the 
classics and wrote poetry after the manner of 
Young’s “Night Thoughts” and Cowper’s “Task.” 
Before she was twenty her writings had attract- 
ed the attention of literary people in England, 
and in 1773 a volume of her poems was published 
in London. Many other editions have been pub- 
lished: one in Boston in 1784; one in Albany in 
1793, and others in 1802, 1805 and 1816. After 
her death, which occurred in 1831, Memoirs and 
Poems of Phillis Wheatley were published in 1834, 
1835 and 1838. The London edition of 1773 has 
now been re-published by R. R. and C. C. Wright, 
of Philadelphia, the printing being done by the 
A. M. E. Book Concern. The volume contains 88 
pages, with an attractive picture of the author 
as a frontispiece. The following lines are from her 
“Hymn to Evening”: 
“Soon as the sun forsook the eastern main, 
The pealing thunder shook the heav’nly plain; 
Majestic grandeur! from the zephyr’s wing, 
Exhales the incense of the blooming spring; 
Soft purl the streams, the birds renew their notes, 
And through the air their mingled music floats. 
Through all the heav’ns what beauteous dyes are spread! 

3ut the west glories in the deepest red: 
So may our breasts with ev’ry virtue glow, 
The living temples of our God below!” 


EARLY FRIENDS AND THE WRESTLERS. 

The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, 
published quarterly by Headley Brothers, Lon- 
don, of which Herman Newman, 1010 Arch 
Street, is the Philadelphia agent, in its first issue 
for 1910, contains some sidelights on Quaker his- 
tory from “The Diary of Samuel Pepys,” and 
comments thereon, of which we append extracts: 

“June 28, 1661.—Sir W. Pen and I in his coach 
went to Moorefields, and there walked, and stood 
and saw the wrestling, which I never saw so 
much of before, between the north and west coun- 
trymen.”’ 

“July 26, 1664.—Great discourse of the fray 
yesterday in Moorefields, how the butchers at first 
did beat the weavers (between whom there hath 
ever been an old competition for mastery), but 
at last the weavers rallied and beat them.” 

“March 24, 1667-8.—To White Hall, where 
great talk of the tumult about Moore- 
fields, among the ’prentices.” 
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Concerning these passages the Journal says: 
“Into such scenes as above described Edward 
Burrough introduced himself upon one occasion. 
When a champion wrestler, having thrown all an- 
tagonists, stood ready for further work, suddenly 
the outwardly sweet but inwardly courageous 
Quaker stepped into the ring, and taking advan- 
tage of the surprise of the crowd, addressed them 
earnestly for a short time on matters of spiritual 
warfare, and passed away without hurt. The 
‘rude savage apprentices’ often came into conflict 
with the work of early Friends in London.” 





OUR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

So many people now interested in First-day 
schools, are perplexed about the relation of the 
various committees, unions, etc., interested in the 
work that the following brief outline is offered 
for the enlightenment of those not familiar with 
the complete organization. 

When First-day schools were first started they 
were entirely without official recognition by the 
business meetings, so that a complete plan for 
reporting to higher bodies was formulated 
corresponding closely to the methods used by the 
meetings, i.e. subordinate bodies being a part of 
and reporting to superior bodies. In the First- 
day school plan, individual schools were organized 
into unions, the dividing lines between the unions 
corresponding to the Quarterly Meeting divisions. 
In each Yearly Meeting the Unions formed an 
Association of First-day schools, and the Asso- 
ciations of the seven Yearly Meetings formed 
a General Conference, which is now a part of the 
General Conference embracing various branches 
of work. In the smaller Yearly Meetings the 
formation of Unions was impractical, so this 
intermediary was omitted:and schools reported 
directly to the Yearly Meeting Association. 
For a number of years, all First-day school in- 
terests were cared for through this very complete 
form of organization. In time the meetings, one 
by one saw fit to recognize the value of the First- 
day school movement, a query concerning First- 
day schools was inserted in the disciplines, monthly 
meetings generally appointed committees of over- 
sight and the Yearly Meetings named committees 
to look after the interest of First-day schools. 
At present in most places the original organiza- 
tions transact business, forward reports and name 
delegates to superior First-day school meetings, 
while the meeting committees exercise such helpful 
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oversight as they see their way clear to do. The 
duplication of machinery which involves reports 
via. Union, Association and Conference and at 
the same time through Monthly, Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings is an unfortunate waste of 
energy. It is, however, a condition which will 
work toward a simplification as fast as those inter- 
ested see clearly how the interests of the schools 
can best be served. 

Varying degrees of co-operation between the 
committees appointed by the meetings and the 
Unions and Associations exist. The representa- 
tives on the Committee of One Hundred in charge 
of the General Conference are named in each 
Yearly Meeting according to its judgment and 
convenience. In some cases the representatives 
are named by the Yearly Meeting, in others First- 
day school Associations, Philanthropic Committees 
and Young Friends’ Associations individually 
name their quotas of representatives on the com- 
mittee. In Philadelphia the Association and the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee co-operate arrang- 
ing the program for the two Association Meetings, 
but each body transacts First-day school business 
independent of the other. Individuals see what 
they think would be a simpler plan, but all indi- 
viduals do not see the wisdom of the same plan; 
so that at present it seems best to wait for more 
light and appreciate the mutual interest and 
cordial good feeling existing among all the 
workers. 

In response to an inquiry covering this point, 
I append the statement that the General Secretary 
is an officer of the General Conference Committee 
on First-day schools, and as such is not more 
concerned for the advancement of work in Phila- 
delphia than in Canada though the accident of 
residence in Philadelphia makes the working 
range more convenient. She would however be 
glad to receive letters from First-day school 
workers everywhere, especially from those whom 
she never sees. 

Every lesson leaf bears the impress of the Gen- 
eral Conference, and it would seem needless if it 
had not been proven advisable to remark here that 
all Friends’ Lesson Leaves are issued under the 
direction of the General Conference Committee, 
and no other committee on First-day School Liter- 
ature anywhere has anything to do with their 
editing or publication. 

If any reader’s mind is still hazy about the re- 
lation and functions of various First-day school 
organizations, the writer will be glad to be ap- 
plied to for further explanation 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23 1910. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE PROGRAM. 

The sessions of Friends’ General Conference to 
be held at Ocean Grove, N. J., from the 7th to the 
14th of Seventh month next, will begin the morn- 
ing of the Fifth-day the seventh. Friends will ar- 
rive at Ocean Grove the day before, Fourth-day, 
the 6th, and the evening of that day will be de- 
voted to meetings of the Conference committees. 
Sessions will be held at 10 a. m. and 8 p. m. each 
day except First-day. The afternoon will be left 
open for committee meetings, informal confer- 
ences or group meetings and recreation. On First- 
day, the 10th, meetings for worship will be held in 
the morning and evening in the usual manner of 
Friends with no prearrangement. On First-day 
morning meetings within easy reach from Ocean 
Grove, particularly Manasquan and Shrewsbury, 
will be visited by Friends attending the Confer- 
ence as they may feel drawn to make such visits. 
Devotional meetings will be held each morning at 
9.15. 

The subject of the first session of the Confer- 
ence on Fifth-day, the 7th, will be ‘‘The Sense of 
Larger Fellowship.” The address will be made 
by Jesse H. Holmes, Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Swarthmore College. The subject of the eve- 
ning session will be ““A Consideration of Economic 
and Social Conditions as they concern the work 
of a religious society.” The address will be by 
Dr. Scott Nearing, Professor in the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania and In- 
structor in Swarthmore College. On Sixth-day, 
the eighth, there will be but one session, the eve- 
ning being devoted to a reception and opportunity 
for those attending the Conference to make the 
acquaintance of one another and to renew old ac- 
quaintance. The subject of the morning session 
will be “Progress of Religious Education.” There 
will be two leading addresses, the one treat- 
ing the subject as it pertains to the secular 





schools and the other by Jane P. Rushmore, 
First-day School Secretary of Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference, treating of the progress in the 
First-day schools of our Society and the Sunday 
Schools of the Churches. On Seventh-day, the 9th, 
the subject of the morning session will be ‘‘The 
Care of the Criminal and Defective.” This ses- 
sion will be under the care of Anna M. Jackson 
of New York, with a paper by her and addresses 
by specialists in this subject. 

At the evening session on Seventh-day and the 
morning session on Second-day, when it is ex- 
pected that many in addition to those present 
throughout the Conference will be at Ocean Grove 
for the week-end, “The Present Trend of Re- 
ligious Thought and Its Relation to the Work of 
the Society of Friends” will be under considera- 
tion. On Seventh-day evening Dr. Arthur C. Mc- 
Giffert, of Union Seminary, New York, will speak 
on “The Present Trend of Religious Thought.” 
On Second-day morning Henry W. Wilbur, of 
Swarthmore, General Secretary of the Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, will 
speak on the “The Relation of the Society of 
Friends to the Present Trend of Religious 
Thought.” Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, 
President of Friends’ General Conference, will 
speak on ‘The Upbuilding of a Religious Society.” 

The subject for the session of the evening of 
Second-day, the 11th, will be “Political Life as It 
Concerns the Work and Interests of a Religious 
Society.” Congressman, A. Mitchel Palmer, of 
Stroudsburg, Pa., will speak on “Friends and 
Politics,” and Frances Squire Potter, of New 
York, President of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, will speak on ““‘Women’s Con- 
cern in Politics.” 

The General Session of the Conference will be 
held on Third-day, the 12th, when the subject will 
be “Progress of the Society of Friends during the 
past two years in its yarious activities and inter- 
ests.” 

The second session of Third-day will be held in 
the afternoon instead of the evening. The sub- 
ject will be “The Amusements of the People.” This 
session will be under the care of Elizabeth Stover, 
of New York, and there will be addresses by spe- 
cialists in this line of social concern. 

On the closing day of the Conference, Fourth- 
day, the 13th, the morning session will be devoted 
to religious education. There will be a paper on 
“The Bible and the Child,” and an address on 
the “Religion of Boys and Young Men,” by Isaac 
Sharples, President of Haverford College. The 
closing session will be on “Conditions that Make 
for War’ with an address by R. Barclay Spicer. 
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“We extend a cordial invitation to Friends of 
all persuasion” says The Woodnut Visitor, the 
monthly bulletin of Chicago Friends, “to meet 
with us if they are in Chicago for a short time. 
The Athenaeum Building is easily found and is 
convenient to both elevated and surface lines. The 
presence of five strangers on the 13th of last 
month was appreciated.” 





Walter R. Stubbs, of Kansas, in a speech in Chi- 
cago, Ill., cited the experience of his State to show 
that State-wide prohibition greatly lessens “race 
suicide,’ and encourages the saving of money. He 
says that because of prohibition the people of 
Kansas are better fed, better clothed, have finer 
homes, larger families and bigger bank accounts. 

According to an estimate in The Friend (Lon- 
don), the drink bill of Great Britain for 1909 was 
£5,987,997 less than in 1908, and more than £30,- 
000,000 less than in 1899. The cause of this fall- 
ing off is regarded as “principally the result of a 
continuous change in the habits of the people.”’ As 
the average expenditure per capita, including wo- 
men and children, is still about eighteen dollars, 
there is room for a further change in the same 
direction. 





WESTERN FRIENDS AND THE CONFER- 
ENCE AT OCEAN GROVE. 

[From The Woodnut Visitor of Chicago Friends.] 

Clarence C. Mills, Clerk of Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing, writes us that it is not too early to make defi- 
nite plans to attend the General Conference to be 
held at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, July (Seventh 
month) 7th to 13th. Notice that these dates are 
earlier than usual; they have been purposely 
chosen so as to avoid the opening of the schools. 
Western Friends who were at Winona Lake two 
years ago will want to attend again; those who 
have never attended one of these important gath- 
erings should seriously consider this opportunity. 
The cost will be comparatively moderate. Our 
friend adds: “I should be glad to hear from any 
members of Illinois Yearly Meeting who contem- 
plate going, or from those even who might go. We 
owe it to ourselves to have a good delegation to 
this Conference.’ Address: 355 E. Main Street, 
Decatur, Ill. Reservations of rooms made by Joel 
Borton, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





The property value of Rockford, IIl., has in- 
creased in the two years it has been without sa- 
loons over $5,000,000, and taxes have decreased. 

—The American Issue. 
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AVAILABLE PEACE LITERATURE. 

The monthly publications of the American As- 
sociation for International Conciliation are an im- 
portant addition to our Peace literature. No. 24 
contains Myra Kelly’s paper on “The American 
Public School as a Factor in International Concil- 
iation”; No. 25, by F. J. Wylie, Oxford, secretary 
to the Rhodes Trustees, treats of ‘Cecil Rhodes 
and His Scholars as Factors in International Con- 
ciliation”; No. 26, “The East and the West,” is 
Seth Low’s address at the banquet given by Ger- 
man-Americans in New York, in honor of Gross- 
admiral von Kester; No. 27 is “The Moral Equiv- 
alent of War,” by William James. 

Any of the numbers already published will be 
sent on request, until the edition is exhausted, if 
a card is addressed to the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, 501 West 116th St., New York City. Each 
number contains a list of the numbers already 
published. “‘Any suitable person” may have his 
name on the mailing list, and receive the periodi- 
al regularly, by applying to the secretary at the 
address given. 


“TALE-BEARING AND DETRACTION.” 

The following is a copy of a statement to New 
York Monthly Meeting relating to the concern as 
to changes in the reading of the last clause of the 
second query. It was presented at the session of 
Fourth month 19th, sitting in Brooklyn and re- 
ferred to a committee: 

I have long had a concern to change the word- 
ing of the last clause of the Second Query. I pro- 
pose a reading more in accord, as I feel, with the 
spirit of the times in which we live, one which 
shall give the Query a wider scope and impose 
upon us a broader obligation. The present text 
reads: 

Are tale-bearing and detraction avoided and 
discouraged? 

The reading I suggest is: 

Are Friends careful in forming and expressing 
personal opinions and is care taken to arrest the 
furtherance of scandal? 

Or, as an alternative: 

Are Friends careful in forming and expressing 
personal opinions and is care taken to avoid need- 
less repetition of painful or hurtful statements? 

The terms “tale-bearing” and ‘“detraction” 
seem, to my mind, to partake of the tone of a 
simpler, cruder age. I would soften the phrases, 
yet enlarge the meaning of the whole text, by the 
more comprehensive warning against the risks 
involved in the hasty formation or expression of 
personal opinions, as provided in the wording 
suggested. 
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In the second portion of my proposed text, I 
have designed the warning to be as wide as pos- 
sible and to cover our relations with all the world. 
For, somehow, I feel that many of us, insensibly, 
deem that the queries are intended, for the most 
part, to guard only our relations with each other. 

G. 


SOME FUNDAMENDALS. 

In Friends’ Intelligencer, Fourth month 16th, 
appear articles from The Evangelical Friend and 
from The American Friend. 

Reading these I am moved to write briefly on 
the matter therein considered. Authority in re- 
ligion to-day is sought in Ecumenical Council with 
an infallible Pope presiding, or in a collection of 
writings published as “The Bible” or from the 
heart of man, the voice of the spirit, or God in the 
soul. Roman Catholic, Protestant, Friend, these 
three. The Religious Society of Friends seek and 
find the seat of authority within. George Fox de- 
clares “Brother, there is a light within thee, re- 
sist it and thou art miserable; follow it and thou 
art happy.” Jesus the Christ was the realized pos- 
sibility of the life of God for all men. Until we 
find Christ in our own souls we seek some external 
satisfaction in legend, liturgy, creed, or ceremony. 
Jesus first declared his authority and conscious- 
ness of power in his home village, Nazareth. When 
the book of Isaiah was handed to him and he read 
“The Spirit of God is upon me because he hath 
anointed (christened) me. This day is _ this 
Scripture fulfilled in our ears.” Paul in Gal. 1: 
15-16 writes, “When it pleased God to reveal his 
son in me.” “Christ must be born in me. He is 
my life. I am an instrument of God wherewith 
He doeth his will.”” The temple of God is within 
thee, God is in his Holy temple—“To us there is 
but one God, the Father of whom are all things 
and we in him how be it there is not in every 
man that knowledge.” Ist Cor. 8:6-7. “The 
mystery which has been hid from ages, now made 
manifest. Christ in you, the hope of glory which 
worketh in me mightily.’’ Col. 1: 26-29. ‘‘Though 
we have known Christ after the flesh yet now 
henceforth know we him no more,’’ 2nd Cor. 5-16. 

“*If a man be in Christ he is a new creature, old 
things are passed away, behold all things are be- 
come new and all things are of God.’’ 2nd Cor. 5-16. 

** My little children I travail in birth pains again 
until Christ is formed in you,’’ Gal. 4-19. 

“Though Christ a thousand times 

In Bethlehem be born, 

If He is not born in thee 

Thy soul 


“In the pure soul whether it sing or pray 


is all forlorn.” 


The Christ is born anew each day.” 
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The alive Friend of to-day need not waste time 
nor worry over the unsolved problems of the dark 
ages. We are children of “the Light.” We are 
to live the life and enjoy the light for “the Life 
is the Light.” God’s children recognize each the 
other and fraternize. All the desert growth of 
“ites” and “isms” disappear as we complete our 
dark and dismal wilderness journey. 

“Build thee more stately mansions, oh my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll; 

Leave thy low vaulted past, 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell, 

By life’s unresting sea.” 

LA VERGNE F. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


GARDNER. 


JESSE H. HOLMES AT NASHVILLE. 

The Survey, in its report of the National Relig- 
ious Education Association at Nashville, Tenn., 
makes this comment: 

“Of all the stirring things said, perhaps none 
aroused more echoes or made a deeper impression 
than the paper of Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, of 
Swarthmore College, on The Public School and the 
Church—How Can Each Help the Other? In an- 
swering that the school in its effort to build char- 
acter needs the church to give the community an 
ideal, and that the church needs the school to 
teach the actual living of life, he said such things 
as these.” 

It then quotes the following extracts from Prof. 
Holmes’ address: 

“As a people we have reached no clear conclu- 
sion as to what character we want. We want 
the boy to be unselfish, but not unselfish enough 
to share his possessions with the needy—unless 
indeed it be such possessions as are so worn out 
that they will not be missed. We want him to be 
honest, but not so honest that he cannot play the 
game of business and win. We want him truth- 
ful, but not to the point of clear vision on our 
own evasion and rearrangements. We exalt the 
Christ type as the pattern of all character, but we 
do not want our children to go to extremes in imi- 
tating his virtues.” 

“Does not the church, like the school, hold up 
as an ideal a kind of conglomerate of the meek 
and lowly, the unresisting friend of the poor, and 
the pushing modern man of business?” 

“The type we set ourselves to make in this char- 
acter-building business is compounded of irrecon- 
cilable elements—a monstrosity :—a keen, success- 
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ful business-like Jesus, who can lovingly down his 
competitors in the warfare of competition; a 
money-winning Christ; a friend of sinners who is 
never seen in bad company; a happy and com- 
fortable bearer of the sorrows of the poor: is not 
this something of the combination we hold up be- 
fore our children?” ‘ 

“It is for the mature citizenship of the country 
to clear up its mixed and chaotic ideals, and give 
the school a higher and nobler task than it has 
yet been able to undertake. In no way can the 
church so effectively serve society as in clearing 
up this mixed idea as to what constitutes the ideal 
man in the society of our own time. This is the 
co-operation we should have: the church must find 
out what the good citizen is and cherish him; the 
school must make him from our young barba- 
rians.” 


LOCAL OPTION AT FAIRHILL, PHILA. 

At the Temperance Meeting, held in Fairhill 
Meeting House, Fourth month 4th, under care of 
the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, in conjunction with the Young 
Friends’ Association ; the prevailing thought of the 
speaker, Henry W. Wilbur, was that more pri- 
mary education is needed to bring about good re- 
sults, and to teach what drink is, and in what 
way is injures the body and moral nature. He 
emphasized the thought that a man cannot sup- 
port a grog shop and a home at the same time— 
the money spent in one, is at the expense of the 
other, and in consequence the women and children 
suffer. Drink is at the bottom of 35 to 75 per cent. 
of pauperism and crime in the country. Under 
the present laws the courts have the arbitrary 
power of granting licenses but under the Local 
Option policy the people are allowed to decide for 
themselves whether or not they want the sale of 
liquors in their communities. This is the true 
American principle of home rule. If we cannot 
get Local Option, we cannot get anything stronger. 

Prof. Daniel Batchellor and Stuart Graves took 
part in the discussion following. The former pre- 
senting the thought, that while a large majority 
stand for good, wrong triumphs because the cor- 
rupt forces are united, while the forces for good 
do not work together. It is safe therefore to favor 
Local Option, because the liquor forces are united 
against it. The latter corroborated the optimistic 
view, that drink is on the decrease, because busi- 
ness meetings now adjourn without going to the 
saloon, and business men are unanimous that the 
drink traffic must be rooted out. 








SALEM FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 
The Spring Meeting of the Salem First-day 
School Union was held at Mickleton, N. J., Fourth 
month 9th. At the morning session the written 
and statistical reports from the six schools com- 
prising the Union, were read and considered. 
While there is no marked increase in numbers the 
interest generally manifested in the First-day 
school work is very gratifying. Of the appointed 
delegates all were present except one. 

The question as to the advisability of holding 
our Unions annually instead of semi-annually was 
discussed by Rachel M. Lippincott, Joel Borton, 
J. Bernard Hilliard and others. The general con- 
census of opinion was that we need our Unions 
just as much now as in former years, and that by 
holding only one meeting a year we would be tak- 
ing a step backward. 

Lucy A. H. Tyler, of Salem, and Letitia Davis, 
of Woodstown, were appointed to serve as clerks 
for the ensuing two years. Children’s exercises 
were given by members of Mickleton school. Dr. 
Jos. S. Walton then gave us an exceedingly in- 
structive talk upon “Some Phases of Child Study.” 


BYBERRY FRIENDS’ SCHOOL REUNION. 

The committee having the matter in charge has 
decided to hold another Reunion of the “Old Pu- 
pils’ Association” of Byberry Friends’ School on 
Sixth month 18th, 1910. 

All former pupils of the school and all teachers 
please bear this date in mind. The idea is to hold 
it this year early, before the schools are closed and 
people have entered upon their summer trips. 

Invitations will be sent in due time, this advance 
notice is designed only to give date, that all in- 
terested may hold it for the Reunion. A. C. 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS IN PUBLIC SPEAK- 


ING MEET AT SWARTHMORE. 
[From Philadelphia Public Ledger of the 10th.]} 
The first Conference of instructors in public 
speaking in colleges and universities opened in 
Swarthmore yesterday, representatives being pres- 
ent from nearly 30 institutions in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Delaware and 
southern New York. With few exceptions, the 
head of the department of public speaking at each 
college attended the conference, which is the first 
of its kind in the United States. 
Dr. Paul M. Pearson, of Swarthmore, conceived 
the idea of the organization, which will be formed 
upon a permanent basis to-night, when the report 
of the Organization Committee is considered. 
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Warm discussion took place between Wilbur J. 
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Kay, of Washington and Jefferson College, and Dr. | 
George E. Reed, president of Dickinson College. | 


The former said that he believed form was of little 
value in the instruction of oratory. “Teach speak- 
ers to think and reason,” he said. “The form of 
delivery should receive only incidental attention. 
The emotions of earnestness and conviction can 
only proceed from deep thought.” Doctor Reed 
attached much importance to the so-called me- 
chanical side of oratory, asserting that profound 
thought would follow with the maturing of the 
mind, whereas the young student was not capable 
of it. 

Addresses were delivered by Prof. Leonand B. 
McWhood, of Columbia University, upon “The 
Relation Between Music and Public Speaking,” 
and Henry W. Smith, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. At the night session addresses were 
delivered by Dr. George Gummere, of Haverford 
College, and Doctor Reed on “Oratory in Modern 
America.” 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

FALLOWFIELD, PA.—The Friends’ Association 
met at Fallowfield Meeting House, Fourth month 
17th. Warren Webster opened the meeting by 
reading the 14th chapter of John, after which the 
secretary read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing. The business of the meeting was then taken 
up. Marian Skelton was appointed as Secretary 
of the General Conference of Associations Fifth 
month 9th, at Philadelphia. It was decided that 
London Grove and Fallowfield Friends’ Associa- 
tions hold a joint meeting the next time. It was 
suggested that Warren Webster meet Edward Pen- 
nock to arrange the program for it. We were then 
favored with an excellent address by Dr. Miller 
of Swarthmore College on “Religious and Educa- 
tional Practices.” The one representing service 
and the other tolerance. He said the chief idea to- 
day being to uplift mankind in general and not so 
much for the individual alone. More is done 
through the school than church. How we have 
made life safer has made the schools teach our 
young men to be serviceable. He illustrated this 
point fully and spoke also of the physical and spir- 
itual side. It was never so necessary, he says, to 
know what is right as it is now. Science has veri- 
fied the great truths of the Bible even though at 
sometime there has been doubt. After sentiments 
and a few moments of silence the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the home of Mary Baldwin the 
next time. FRANCES E. MOORE. 
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LANGHORNE, PA.—The Friends’ Association 
held Fourth month 15th at the home of S. Wools- 
ton Ivins, opened with a reading by Jane Taylor, 
“Pledge With Wine.” William H. Ivins read a 
paper prepared by him on the “History of Slavery 
and the Part Friends took in its Abolition.”’ Alice 
Lukens in.considering the subject “Temperance 
teforms among Friends” said that the Friends 
stood as pioneers in the work of reformation, and 
as in the case of testimony against slavery the 
progress of the Society advanced step by step 
without a serious breach of unity. Florence New- 
bold gave a reading, ‘‘The Sailor’s Pledge,” which 
was followed by roll-call with Temperance Senti- 
ments. Nomination of officers for the next year 
followed, and aiter a period of silence the meet- 
ing adjourned. AGNES P. SELLERS. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The Association was opened 
by J. Omar Heritage reading a selection from the 
sible. We then listened to a reading from Penn 
and Religious Liberty by Gideon Peaslee, and a 
reading from the Life of Isaac T. Hopper by 
William Borden. The author for the evening was 
Margaret Sangster, of whom Martha K. Allen aid 
Hannah A. Heritage gave very interesting ac- 
counts. Readings were given by Nellie John and 
Benjamin C. Heritage; recitation by Mary H. Ru- 
lon and Maurice Allen. Current events, by Theo- 
dore Brown. 

Cora D. HERITAGE 


1, Secretary. 

NEWTOWN, PA.—The program of the meeting 
Fourth month 13th was as follows: 

1. Woodbrooke—W hat it Stands for, and What 
it is Doing, George A. Walton. 

2. Religious Revivals—Their Ethical and Meta- 
physical Significance, Milton D. Ritter. 

3. “The Quaker Widow”—Bayard Taylor, Mar- 
tha C. Wilson. 

4. Current Events, Elizabeth S. Kenderdine. 

MARY G. WILSON, Sec. 





PASADENA, CAL.—Since last report the Young 
Friends’ Association has held two meetings. The 
one for Second month occurred at the home of 
Phebe S. Howell, 160 South Madison Avenue. A 
resumé of the chapter from the Story of Quaker- 
ism was given by Mary S. Howell, which dealt 
with the conditions of the Society of Friends from 
Fox’s to our time. “Washington and His Time” 
was the evening’s subject. “Costumes and Cus- 
toms” were delightfully given by Beulah T. El- 
liott, and the home and public activities of George 
and Martha Washington, were depicted as though 
of personal friends. “Invention and Progress of 
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Science” were given by Mary E. Yeo, who outlined 
the marvelous strides in steam, electricity, trans- 
portation and machinery in general. Anna T. 
Elliott recalled her visits to Mount Vernon. Sev- 
eral of the visitors expressed interesting thoughts 
on the evening’s subject. George F. and Mary S. 
Howell rendered selections on the mandolin and 
piano, and after adjournment a social mingling 
followed. 

The meeting for Third month was held at the 
Meeting House, 520 East East Orange Grove Ave- 
nue. In the absence of the president, Anna W. 
Speakman presided. The evening’s subject was 
Elizabeth Fry. Ella M. Hunt had prepared a pa- 
per, which was read by Emily G. Hunt. This 
paper was a review of the life of this noble 
woman and her work, taken from Hare’s 
History of the Gurneys of Earlham. The 
quotations from the book were read by Frances 
K. Walter. The chapter from the Story of Quaker- 
ism was embodied in the paper, and the evening’s 
study was both an inspiration and a pleasure. The 
sweet face of Elizabeth Fry looked upon the audi- 
ence from the frame, wreathed around with smilax 
and roses. This picture, the gift of the Hunt Sis- 
ters, hangs in the committee room. The company 
of nearly thirty remained for the usual social 
time. Mary E. YEO. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia held its regular meeting 
Fourth month 1lth. After a brief business meet- 
ing we adjourned to enjoy an “Old Fashioned 
Party.” It proved to be a social evening largely 
spent in games of various kinds. Amelia Ayles 
and Madge E. Heacock presented the ‘‘Heavenly 
Twins.” Florence E. Dudley favored us with some 
vocal selections. MARY R. WALTON. 


THEODORE PARKER—AN APPRECIATION. 


[Extract from James Russell Lowell’s “Fable for 
Critics.”’] 

Here comes Parker, the Orson of parsons, a man 
Whom the Church undertook to put under her ban 
(The Church of Socinus, I mean) ,—his opinions 
Being So-(ultra)-cinian, they shocked the Socinians; 
They believed—faith, I’m puzzled—I think I may call 
Their belief a believing in nothing at all, 

Or something of that sort; I know they all went 

For a general union of total dissent; 

He went a step farther; without cough or hem, 

He frankly avowed he believed not in them; 

And, before he could be jumbled up or prevented, 
From their orthodox kind of dissent he dissented. 
There was heresy here, you perceive, for the right 
Of privately judging means simply that light 

Has been granted to me, for deciding on you; 
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And in happier times, before Atheism grew, 
The deed contained clauses for cooking you too, 
Now at Xerxes and Knut we all laugh, yet our foot 
With the same wave is wet that mocked Xerxes and Knut, 
And we all entertain a sincere private notion, 
That our Thus far! will have a great weight with the ocean. 
’Twas so with our liberal Christians: they bore 
With sincerest conviction their chairs to the shore; 
They brandished their worn theological birches, 
Bade natural progress keep out of the Churches, 
And expected the lines they had drawn to prevail 
With the fast-rising tide to keep out of their pale; 
* * * oe * * * * 
So they first read him out of their church, and next minute 
Turned round and declared he had never been in it. 
3ut the ban was too small or the man was too big, 
For he recks not their bells, books, and candles a fig 
(He don’t look like a man who would stay treated shab- 
bily, 
Sophroniscus’ son’s head o’er the features of Rabelais) ;— 
He bangs and bethwacks them,—their backs he salutes 
With the whole tree of knowledge torn up by the roots; 
His sermons with satire are plenteously verjuiced, 
And he talks in one breath of Confutzee, Cass, Zerduscht, 
Jack Robinson, Peter the Hermit, Strap, Dathan, 
Cush, Pitt (not the bottomless, that he’s no faith in), 
* * * * * " % * 
(You may add for yourselves, for I find it a bore, 
All the names you have ever, or not, heard before, 
And when you’ve done that—why, invent a few more. 
His hearers can’t tell you on Sunday beforehand, 
If in that day’s discourse they’ll be Bibled or Koraned, 
For he’s seized the idea (by his martyrdom fired) 
That all men (not orthodox) may be inspired; 
Yet though wisdom profane with his creed he may weave 
in, 
He makes it quite clear what he doesn’t believe in, 
While some, who decry him, think all Kingdom Come 
Is sort of a, kind of a, species of Hum, 
Of which, as it were, so to speak, not a crumb 
Would be left, if we didn’t keep carefully mum, 
And, to make a clean breast, that ‘tis perfectly plain 
That all kinds of wisdom are somewhat profane; 
Now P.’s creed than this may be lighter or darker 
But in one thing, ’tis clear, he has faith, namely—Parker; 
And this is what makes him the crowd-drawing preacher, 
There’s a background of good to each hard-working feature, 
Every word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest: 
There he stands, looking more like a 
priest, 
If not dreadfully awkward, not graceful at least, 
His gestures all downright and same, if you will, 
As of brown-fisted Hobnail in hoeing a drill, 
But his periods fall on you, stroke after stroke, 
Like the blows of a lumberer felling an oak, 
You forget the man wholly, you’re thankful to meet 
With a preacher who smacks of the field and the street, 
And to hear, you’re not over-particular whence, 
Almost Taylor’s profusion, quite Latimer’s sense. 


ploughman than 


BIRTHS. 
SATTERTHWAITE.—In Bridgewater, Pa., Fourth 
month 2nd, 1910, to Frank B. and Ada May Satterth- 
waite, a son, who is named David Leslie Satterthwaite. 
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MARRIAGES. 


COLES—COLSON.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Woodstown, N. J., under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, Third month 12th, 1910, at 6 p. m., Sarah Rocap 
Colson, daughter of Asa L. and Annie Rocap Colson, and 
William Morgan Coles, son of Cooper and Ida Kirby Coles, 
of Woodstown, N. J. 


MOORE—-ANDREWS.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Woodstown, N. J., under the care of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, Third month 5th, 1910, at 6 p. m., Mabel 
Andrews, daughter of George M. and Caroline P. An- 
drews, and Carlton Elliott Moore, son of Samuel H. and 
Elizabeth H. Moore, of Woodstown, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BARTRAM.—J. Hibberd Bartram passed away at the 
Hahnemann Hospital, Philadelphia, on Second-day, the 
11th, after an illness of four weeks. He was the oldest 
and last surviving child of Israel and Mary A. Bartram, 
and was born when they resided near Wallingford, Dela- 
ware Co., First month 24th, 1835. 

His early life was spent with his parents at the Bartram 
homestead in Willistown, Chester Co., Pa., and he was 
educated at Gwynedd Boarding School under the care of 
Joseph Foulke. 

His first marriage was to Elizabeth M. Dutton in 1857, 
they making their home at the place where he has since re- 
sided, near Westtown Boarding School. This marriage 
was blessed with five children, Anna, who died in infancy; 
Mary, who became the wife of Benjamin K. Smedley, of 
Wilmington, Del.; Sarah, who married William W. Kent; 
George H. marrying Ruth Henderson, and now residing in 
Thornbury, Delaware Co., Pa., and Ida, living with Ben- 
jamin K. Smedley, Wilmington, Del. Of these children 
the youngest two are now living. 

His wife, Elizabeth, died in 1895, and he afterward mar- 
ried Elma, daughter of Maris and Elizabeth K. Garrett, 
who survives him. 

He was a successful farmer, his interest in the produc- 
tion of good fruit, chestnuts and asparagus led him into 
association with prominent fruit growers and nurserymen. 
He was treasurer of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety for many years. 

A man of sterling character in whom confidence was 
placed he was sought after by others for places of trust, 
many of which he has held. 

He was an Elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
faithfully performing such duties as that membership de- 
manded, with a living concern for the advancement of the 
principles professed by the Society of Friends. As clerk of 
the Monthly Meeting for many years, he ever sought to im- 
press the thought of precept and example that amid the 
varied requirements which business brings there could be 
found time for the religious meeting and the duties per- 
taining thereto. 

Possessed of an even temperament his judgment and 
counsel were largely sought for and abided in by friends and 
neighbors, so that it was truly said of him that we “Mark 
the perfect and behold the upright for the end of that man 
is peace.” A kind, jovial disposition, his companionship 
was always pleasant, his hearty laugh bespeaking the kind 
heart and clear mind, that made a deep impression on 
those around him. 


His inheritance was indeed worthy of note, both the Bar- 
tram and the Thomas being of families that one might feel 
pride in possession of, but when to such inheritance is 
added the true consecration of their own life, it may well 
be said he has not lived in vain. Of the feeble and the 
aged he was ever thoughtful, passing in season, and out, a 
nice basket of fruit or bunch of flowers, both of which 
he grew in abundance and shared freely. 

The universal voice of those assembled at his funeral 
was, “how we shall miss Hibberd,” the tear dimmed eye 
and long lingering at his grave, gave abundant evidence 
of the deep feeling of love and sense of loneliness at his 
departure. 

A small bunch of apple blossoms held in the hand, the 
flower that produced the fruit, seemed significant of his 
life, and as with the form we laid them away to the earthly 
resting place at Willistown, the heart could but feel im- 
pressed with the nobleness of the life passed, the sweet- 
ness of the spirit gone, and the precious gift he has left 
to posterity, an example of a life lived trusting in the Lord. 


BATES.—At the Friends’ Home, Moorestown, N. J., 
Third month 20th, 1910, Martha A. Bates, aged 82 years; 
an Elder of Medford Monthly Meeting, N. J. Interment 
at Medford. 


PEARSALL.—At his home, at Chappaqua, N. Y., sud- 
denly, Fourth month 18th, 1910, Rowland E. Pearsall, 
aged 49 years; a member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 


ROGERS.—At her home, in Fellowship, N. J., Fourth 
month 3rd, 1910, Lydia Lippincott Rogers, aged 78 years; 
a member of Chester Monthly Meeting (Moorestown), N. J. 
Interment at Colestown Cemetery. 


WALN.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 27th, 1910, S. 
Morris Waln, son of John R. and Matilda Waln, in his 56th 
year. 

Strengthened by Quaker lineage, this man, in his pro- 
fessional capacity as a lawyer, stood for justice and va- 
liantly fought whenever her temple was assailed. Often 
through unceasing toil and sacrifice of personal means he 
has reversed unjust decisions against his clients, thus 
kindling hope anew in the breast of the wrong and op- 
pressed, having a nature so void of avarice that many 
fellow sojourners owe to him their success in life as well 
as protection to their happy firesides. Though he had 
plowed deep in the furrows of wisdom, yet he possessed 
no vain glory; he loved the simple life and industry was 
with him a passion. The court room was abandoned dur- 
ing the summer months for the peaceful pursuit of agri- 
culture and at the homestead farm of his boyhood, he 
loved to walk shoulder to shoulder with the humblest toiler. 
His memory will endure in many a loving heart while life 
shall last. 

“How are Thy servants blessed O, Lord, 
How sure is their defence 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their help omnipotence.” 
E. C. WALN. 


WILLETS.—At her home, Trenton, N. J., on Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 9th, 1910, Hannah Griffen, wife of 
Daniel Willets, in her 59th year. Interment at Friends’ 
Cemetery, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. She bore with 
great patience and resignation the long years of poor 
health and suffering. 


WILLIAMS.—On Fourth month 6th, 1910, at her home, 
in Westtown Township, Chester Co., Pa., Sallie A. Wil- 
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liams, wife of Joseph G. Williams, passed quietly away. | 
Her husband, one son, Harry, and two daughters, Helen | 


G. and Mary E., mourn the loss of one whose every thought 
and touch seemed inspired to make home beautiful and 


attractive and whose hospitality endeared her to a large | 


circle of kindred and friends. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Our Friend, James McGrew, of Columbus, Ohio, sends 


us a copy of the Columbus Dispatch, in which a corres- | : ; P 
| called it was decided to continue the school, two houses in 


pondent from Colorado offers a new suggestion for the 
use of the money now spent on battleships. He would 
have the Government build a house and barn and dig a 
well on each 160 acres of tillable public lands, and then 
sell them to actual settlers at the cost of the improve- 
ments, plus the present value of the land, allowing such 





| building will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 


settlers to pay three per cent. interest on the investment | 


until they could pay out. 
our congested cities, and bring down the prices of food 
stuffs by increasing the quantity of food produced. 





The regular meeting of the Philanthropic Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race Street 
Meeting House, Seventh-day, the 23rd, at 1.30 p. m. All 
interested in the work of the committee are invited to at- 
tend. 
ing as usual. 


The “Orthodox” Friends of Lynn, Mass., recently opened 
their meeting-house to the “Primitive” Friends so that a 
“Wilburite” Friend might hold a meeting there. Repre- 
sentatives of the three groups sat side by side on the 
same bench. The meeting was one of spiritual uplift. 

—American Friend. 


The Friends’ Boarding School at Barnesville, Ohio, an 
institution of learning supported by the smaller [“Wilbur- 
ite”] body of Friends, was destroyed by fire the 31st ult. 
The fire started in the belfry about 2.30 p. m., while school 
was in session. It is supposed a spark from a nearby 


chimney lit on some of the woodwork of the belfry and | 


thus started it. The school went on for some time uncon- 
CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 


First-day, of 


Marian Rogers 


This would, he thinks, drain | 


The various sub-committees will meet in the morn- | 
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scious of the fact that a fire was slowly creeping down- 
ward into the building. The first news of it came by tele- 
phone, and by the time the men teachers and the boys 
reached the attic, the entire attic was ablaze and nothing 
could be done but to proceed as rapidly as possible to remove 
the personal effects and all movable property from the 
building. With the aid of the neighbors and the Barnes- 
ville Fire Department almost everything was saved. In 
fact, very few lost any personal effects. The students were 
immediately provided with accommodations in the neigh- 
borhood, and at a meeting of the committee immediately 


the neighborhood having been secured for boarding places 
for the students, and the Yearly Meeting House will be 
used for recitations. While no official action has yet 
been announced, it is the prevailing opinion that the school 
No one, older 
or younger, seems to question the wisdom of this course. 
—American Friend. 





The return of F. William Gibbins to Parliament as 
Member for Mid-Glamorgan, in succession to Sir Samuel 
T. Evans, brings up the number of Friends in the House 
of Commons to nine, the same number as at the Dissolu- 
tion. The new Member enters Parliament as the repre- 
sentative of Liberalism as opposed to Socialism, after a 
somewhat unusual contest. He is a decided Peace man 
and a convinced total abstainer, and has the leading con- 
trol of large tinplate works in Neath. 

—The Friend (Lond.). 





The membership of the nine Friend Members of Parlia- 
ment is divided among five Quarterly Meetings, viz., Lon- 


don and Middlesex three,—Joseph Allen Baker, F. Lever- 


| ton Harris and T. Edmund Harvey; Yorkshire two,—John 





| 


Friends 
branches, at home of Geo. M. 
Palmer, 723 Clifton 


Edward Ellis and Arnold S. Rowntree; Western two,— 
John W. Wilson and F. William Gibbins; Durham one,— 
Joseph Albert Pease; and Lancashire and Cheshire one,— 
Sir John Emmott Barlow. —The Friend (Lond.). 





At Haddonfield First-day School Union, at Moorestown, 
N. J., on Seventh-day, the 23rd, the topic of the afternoon 
will be “The Life of Jesus.” Discussion will be introduced 
by George A. Walton of George School. 


of both 
and 


m., First-day schoo] at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the Bible-class Room of the Y. W. C. 
A., 59 Chatham St., every First-day 
at 11 a.m. Adult School before meet- 
ing. 


—Meeting in Newark, N. J., every | 


Ave., at 3.30 p. m., for a study of the 
life of Paul, followed by devotional 
exercises. 


FOURTH MO. 22ND (6TH-DAY). 

—Illustrated lecture on China, Korea 
and Siberia, in the Brooklyn Meeting 
House, 110 Schermerhorn St., at 8.15 
p. m. Tickets 50 cents, for the bene- 
fit of the Friendly Hand. 


FOURTH MO. 23RD (7TH-DAY). 


—Haddonfield First-day School 
Union at Moorestown, N. J., at 10.30 
a.m. and 2 p.m. Children’s exercises 
in morning. In afternoon, discus- 
sion, ‘‘The Life of Jesus,’’ introduced 
by George A. Walton. 
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—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
110 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, at 
10.30 a. m. Elizabeth Lloyd expects 
to attend. Meeting for Ministry and 
Counsel the day before at 2.30 p. m. 
Meeting under the care of the Ad- 
vancement Committee on Seventh-day 
afternoon at 2.30. Addresses on 
“Equal Suffrage,’ by Mrs. Henry 
Villard (daughter of William Lloyd 
Garrison), Mrs. Edwin E. Slosson and 
Elizabeth Lloyd. 

—Western First-day School Union 
will be held at London Grove, begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock. Reports and dis- 
cussions of topics of practical inter- 
est. 

—Bucks First-day School Union, at 
3uckingham Meeting House, at 10.30 
Carriages will meet train at 
3ycot leaving Reading Terminal at 
8.17 and Wycombe at 9.36. Lunch 
A large at- 


a. m. 


provided for all present. 
tendance desired. 

-Philanthropic Committee, Phila., 
Yearly Meeting, at Race St., at 1.30 
p. m. 

FOURTH MO. 24TH (1ST-DAY). 

—New York Meeting at 221 E. 
15th St., at 11 a.m. Elizabeth Lloyd 
expects to attend. 

—London Grove Friends’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Meeting House 
at 2.30 p. m. Joseph Elkinton, of 
Moylan, will speak on “The Mission- 
ary as an Agent in Promoting Inter- 
national Good Will.” All are invited. 

—At Race St., Phila., at 11.45, af- 
ter-meeting last of the 
“Gnosticism,” 


conference, 
series on Religions, 
Jesse H. Holmes, who will also at- 
tend meeting at 10.30. 
—Horsham, Pa., Friends’ 
tion, at 2.45 p. m., in the 
House. Daniel Batchellor 
dress the meeting. 
—Hockessin, Del,, Young Friends’ 
Association at the Meeting House, in the 
afternoon, at 2.30 p. m. 
FOURTH MO. 26TH (3RD-DAY). 
—Concord Quarterly Meeting in 
Wilmington, Del., at 10 a. m. 
FOURTH MO. 27TH (4TH-DAY). 
—Purchase Quarterly Meeting at 
Amawalk, N. Y., 11 a. m.; meeting of 


Associa- 
Meeting 
will ad- 


Ministry and Counsel, same day at 10 | 


a. m.; Friends Association, at 2 p. m. 
Subject, “The Franchise and its rela- 


tion to Public Betterment.” Trains 


leave New York City, 155th St. and | 


(995 | 


8th Ave., 7.55; High Bridge, 
Elmsford, 8.48; Millwood, 9.19. 
turning leave Amawalk, 5.33. 
—Purchase Quarterly Meeting al 
Amawalk, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 


FRIENDS’ 








Re- | 





W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 


Successors to 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


In the re-adjustment of our immense 
stock of carefully selected 


Rugs and Carpets 


you will find many attractive price re- 
ductions that mean money saving to you 


1220-1222 Market Street 





Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


GEO. B. COCK 
Stenographe Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BoTn TELEPHONES 
Day or Nicut 


PHILADELPHIA 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., Stats 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


INTELLIGENCER 


{Fourth month 23, 1910 


FOURTH MO. 29TH (6TH-DAY). 
—Thornbury, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at the home of Ellen and Wil- 


| mer Cheyney. 


FOURTH MO. 30TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Scipio Quarterly Meeting at 


| Scipio, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 


—Phila. Quarterly Meeting at Race 


| St., at 1 p. m. 


FIFTH MONTH 1ST (1iST-DAY). 


—At Chichester Meeting House, 


| Delaware Co., Pa., a circular meeting 
lat 3 


p. m., under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting. 
of Friends 


—Meeting at White 


| Plains, N. Y., at home of Annie Grif- 
| fin, 39 South Lexington Ave., at 11 


a. m. 
FIFTH MONTH 2D (2D-DAY). 
—Nine Partners Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
FIFTH MONTH 5TH (5TH-DAY) 
—Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half 
Yearly Meeting at Manasquan, N. J. 
—Abington Quarterly Meeting at 


| Horsham, Pa. 


FIFTH MONTH 7TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Farmington Half Yearly Meeting 


| at Orchard Park, N. Y. 


FIFTH MONTH 8TH (1ST-DAY). 
—New York Meeting at 221 E. 15th 


| St., La Vergne F, Gardner expects to 


attend. 

—New Garden, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the home of Sara Lam- 
born. 

FIFTH MONTH 9TH (2ND-DAY) 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at 
Race St., Phila. 


The 


considerable 


Century Magazine will give 
space to contributions 


| which have especial value to all inter- 
| ested in the cause of religion, begin- 


ning in the May number with a series 


| of papers on the revival of interest in 
Bible study. 


The first of these will 
be an article on “College Men and the 
Bible,’ written by Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper, who, as Secretary, is in 
charge of Bible work in educational 
institutions. The reports that last 
year 32,259 college men, in 539 insti- 
tutions of the United States and Can- 
ada, attended voluntary Bible classes. 
This world-wide movement outside of 
North America will be described in 
future articles, and Henry van Dyke 


| is preparing for The Century a paper 
|on “The Bible and English Litera- 


ture.” 





